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ier sense of great personal loss felt by those who have 

been associated closely with Dorman B. Eaton in the 
movement for civil service reform, and to whom came the 
news of his death on December 23d last, is well expressed in 
the following minute, adopted, at a special meeting, by the 
Civil Service Reform Association of New York: 


By the death of our associate and friend, Dorman B. Eaton, the 
country has lost a model citizen and the cause of good government one 
of its truest and foremost champions. 

He was, in the best sense of the word, a public man in private 
station. His active life furnished a striking example of the great service 
a private citizen may, under our free institutions, render to the public in- 
terest without possessing official power. The rectitude of his character, 
and his enlightened public spirit made him a natural enemy of misgov- 
ernment in every form, and he brought into the struggle against the 
forces of disorder and corruption not only the most unselfish devotion 
and untiring energy, but also superior abilities armed with large knowledge 
and an uncommon constructive skill. 
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He was a maker of laws without ever being a member of a legisla- 
tive body. Important acts of legislation originally drawn by him stand 
on the statute books of the United States as well as of the State of New 
York. He may well be said to have been the legislative architect of 
civil service reform in this republic, for every law now in force that em- 
bodies the true principle of civil service reform, was either originally 
framed by him, or at least shaped in its principal features upon the lines 
which he had originally laid down. Tothe cause of civil service reform 
he gave its most instructive literature ; to it he devoted the last efforts 
of his life, and with it his name will forever be most honorably identified. 

Thus the American people owe him a large debt of gratitude. But 
those who, like ourselves, have had the privilege of being long and closely 
associated with him in his endeavors, can best bear testimony to the 
quiet enthusiasm, the noble disinterestedness, and the courageous con- 
stancy of his zeal for the public good, to the wisdom of his counsel, sus- 
tained by a rare breadth and accuracy of knowledge, as well as to the 
kindly and courteous dignity of his bearing and his unfailing amiability 
in his intercourse with his co-workers. 

We shall never cease to hold his memory in the highest esteem and 
affection, and to the members of his family he left behind him we offer 
our most heartfelt sympathy in their painful bereavement, 


ine following letter was addressed to President McKinley 
on behalf of the National League—signed by the mem- 
bers of its Executive Committee—in November last : 
New York, November 16, 1899. 
To THE PRESIDENT : 
SIR: 

The undersigned, members of the Executive Committee of the 
National Civil Service Reform League, respectfully invite your attention 
to the following facts. . 

In January, 1899, a special committee appointed by the Leagu 
called upon you for the purpose of remonstrating against your contem- 
plated executive order for excluding certain places from the classified 
service, and to this committee you expressed your intention of adding 
other places to this service, greater in number than those excluded. 
After the promulgation of your order of May 29, under date of Septem- 
ber 2, this special committee, consisting of Messrs. Wm. Dudley Foulke, 
Richard Henry Dana, and Herbert Welsh, addressed you the following 
letter : 

‘*ToO THE PRESIDENT : 

Sir: The undersigned, as members of a Committee of the National 
Civil Service Reform League which waited upon you in January, 1899, 
in regard to your then proposed order for excluding certain places from 
the classified service, beg to remind you of the fact that in our conver- 
sation we expressed the hope that if you found it necessary to make these 
exclusions you would, at the same time, include within the classified 
lists, subject to competitive examinations, at least as large a number of 
places as those omitted, so that it might appear that no backward step 
had been taken. 

‘To this you replied that it was your intention to include a great 
many more places than those excluded and that you hoped to make 
the order so comprehensive that the reform of the civil service would 
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be then so complete that nothing further would need to be done in regard 
to it. 

‘* Our disappointment was, therefore, great when upon the appear- 
ance of your order we found not only that the number of exclusions was far 
greater than had been previously supposed, but that there were none of 
the inclusions which you had assured us it was your intention to make 
and thinking it possible that these inclusions may have been reserved for 
your future action, we write to ask whether we may not look for some 
extensions of the classified service during your administration. 

‘* The consular service (at least in part) a registered labor service 
(which although not required by the Civil Service Act is certainly not 
prohibited), and other branches not now embraced in the classified sys- 
tem, could still be included. And an executive intimation requiring 
competitive examination for clerkships and other positions in the Census 
Bureau would guard against the repetition of many evils which existed 
in that Bureau at the time of the taking of the last Census. 

‘* May we not hope that it is still your purpose to make some sub- 
stantial and important extensions of the present classified system ? 

‘* We believe that the large number of exclusions made by your order 
of May 29, from the requirement of competitive examination, has been 
injurious not only to the civil service of the government, but to the 
country at large, and we hope to satisfy you of this by the results of 
certain investigations which we intend to lay before you at a certain date, 
and ask you for a revocation of that order. 

‘* We beg leave to inquire whether we may not now look for the ad- 
ditions to the classified service promised in the Republican platform of 
1896, and which we were thus assured it was your intention to make, 
and, if so, whether it will be agreeable to you to state at what time such 
additions may be expected. 

Very respectfully, 


(Signed) WILLIAM A. AIKEN, CHARLES J. BONAPARTE, SILAS W. 
BurT, EDWARD CARY, CHARLES COLLINS, RICHARD 
HENRY DANA, DorMAN B, EATON, JOHN W. ELA, Wo. 
DuDLEY FouULKE, RICHARD WATSON GILDER, WILLIAM 
Potts, CHARLES RICHARDSON, SHERMAN S, RoGErs, 
CARL ScHURZ, EDWARD M. SHEPARD, MOORFIELD 
Storey, Lucius B. Swirt, HERBERT WELSH, EVERETT 
P. WHEELER, MORRILL WYMAN, JR. 


GEORGE MCANENY, 
Secretary. 

The receipt of this letter was acknowledged, at the time of 
its communication, but no reply has been made to the Com- 
mittee’s inquiry concerning the extensions of the classified 
system the President was understood to have in view. 

Meanwhile, investigations of the operation of the Executive 
order of May 29, have been continued, and the results of 
these will shortly be published. 


Calhoun on “The Spoils.” 


66 | eget a of its effects has been to engender the most 

corrupting, loathsome and dangerous disease that can 
infect a popular government ;—I mean that known by the name 
of “the Spoils.” It is a disease easily contracted under all 
forms of government ;—hard to prevent, and most difficult to 
cure, when contracted ; but of all the forms of governments, 
it is, by far, most fatal in those of a popular character. The 
decision, which left the President free to exercise this mighty 
power, according to his will and pleasure,—uncontrolled and 
unregulated by Congress, scattered, broadcast, the seeds of 
this dangerous disease, throughout the whole system. It might 
be long before they would germinate,—but that they would 
spring up intime; and, if not eradicated, that they would 
spread over the whole body politic, a corrupting and loath- 
some distemper, was just as certain as anything in the future. 
To expect, with its growing influence and patronage, that the 
honors and emoluments of the government if left to the free 
and unchecked will of the Executive, would not be brought, 
in time, to bear on the Presidential election, implies profound 
ignorance of that constitution of our nature, which renders 
governments necessary, in order to preserve society, and con- 
stitutions, to prevent the abuses of governments.”—PacEs 
347-8 of Works, VOL. 1, 1854. 
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The Federal Civil Service. 





A VALUABLE COMPENDIUM OF CIVIL SERVICE REFORM CONTAINED IN 
THE COMMISSION’S FIFTEENTH REPORT, RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 





HE fifteenth annual report of the United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, which was published, with its appen- 
dixes in August last, is in many respects the most interesting 
in the entire series. ‘The report proper deals at some length 
with the business of the year, the statistics of examinations, 
proposed improvements in the rules governing the internal 
workings of the system, the efforts of the Commission to 
secure the correction of violations, and the Commission’s view 
of the proper steps to be taken to secure the extension of the 
rules to cover appointments in dependencies. The appen- 
dixes contain a somewhat more elaborate treatment of these 
matters, but are principally valuable as a compendium of the 
broader subject of civil service reform, the history of the 
movement, and its present aspects. The report in all con- 
tains 736 pages. It is a regrettable fact that some 150 of 
these are devoted almost exclusively to a recital of those cases 
of violation of which complaint had been made during the 
year covered, including many in which the Commission had 
failed utterly to secure the co-operation of the Department 
heads. 

In view of the very diverse and valuable character of 
the material contained in the appendixes, the titles of these, 
with their sub-divisions summarized, are printed below. The 
collection cannot fail to be of great assistance to students of 
civil service reform, and to all others interested in the subject. 
The complete volume can be secured by addressing the Com- 
mission at its Washington office. Parts III, VI, VII, VIII 
and IX have been printed in separate form, and can be se- 
cured from the Clerk of the Senate Document Room. The 
full list follows: 


PART I.—Crivit Service AcT AND RULEs, &C. 


Civil Service Act of January 16, 1883. 

Revised Statutes and Statutes at Large affecting the classified 
service. 

Civil Service rules, including amendments of May 29, 1899. 

Executive Order and Resolution of the Commission concerning 
the Navy Yard regulations. 

Recommendation of the Commission for changes in the rules, and 
for extensions of the classified service. 


PART II.—REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE CLASSIFIED SERVICE. 


General regulations for the Mints and Assay Offices, and for 
Navy Yards. 

Promotion regulations as established in the following branches . 
(a) Civil Service Commission, (b) Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, (c) Post Office Department, (d) Railway Mail 
Service, (e) Navy Department, (f) Department of Agricul- 
ture, (g) Commission of Fisheries, (h) Custom House Ser- 
vice, (i) Government Printing Office. 


PART I111.—Tue Executive Civit SERVICE AND Its CLAssI- 
FICATION. 


Number of positions in the Executive Civil Service. 

How distributed, and character of the extrance examination re- 
quired on June 30, 1896. 

Expenditure for salaries in the Executive civil service. 

The comparison of classified positions and salaries by Depart- 
ments, offices, &c. 

Growth of the Merit System since 1883, by (a) Natural Increase 
in the number of positions, (b) Transfer of positions from 
the Excepted to the Competitive class, (c) Extensions of the 
classified service. 

Appropriations made by Congress for carrying out the civil service 
law. 

Limits of districts for the purpose of certification. 
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PART IV.—Decisions oF CourRTS AND OPINIONS OF LAW OFFICERS 
Upon Civit SERVICE STATUTES, RULEs, &c. 
Extracts from decisions of Federal Courts. 
Decisions of Federal Courts, rendered since the publication of the 
Fourteenth Report. 
Decisions arising under the New York Civil Service Laws. 
Decisions under the Illinois Civil Service Laws. 
Decisions of the Court of Claims. 
Opinions of Attorneys-General and Solicitors-General. 
Decisions of Comptrollers of the Treasury. 
Decisions of the Civil Service Commission. 


PART V.—OPERATION OF THE CiIvIL SERVICE ACT AND RULES, 
INCLUDING INVESTIGATIONS. 

General statement covering this subject. 

Instances of Political Assessment and Coercion. 

Political Activity of Office-Holders. 

Payment of Salary to Persons illegally appointed—Correspond- 
ence with the Secretary of the Treasury and Comptroller. 

The employment of laborers as clerks. 

Withdrawal of positions from classification. 

Appointments without examination during the war with Spain. 

Temporary appointments from May 6, 1896, to June 30, 1898. 

Specific instances of violations of the law and rules in various 
Departments (155 pages.) 


PART VI.—PRACTICE OF THE PRESIDENTS IN APPOINTMENTS AND 
REMOVALS IN THE EXECUTIVE CIVIL SERVICE, FROM 
1789 TO 1883. 
The beginnings of the Civil Service. 
Opinions in the Federal Convention, 1789, concerning the power 
of appointment. 
Debate in the First Congress on the power of removal. 
Treatment of the civil service by the Presidents prior to 1829, and 
the tenure of office Act of 1820. 
Subsequent abuses in the civil service, and opinions of contem- 
porary statesmen. 
The movement for reform. 


PART VII.—GrowTH oF CiviL SERVICE REFORM IN STATES AND 
CITIES. . 

The movement for reform, and the results, in the States of New 
York, Massachusetts and Illinois. 

The establishment of rules in individual cities in other States. 

Proposed extensions of the Scope of the Federal Law. 
(a) The Municipal service of the District of Columbia. 
(b) Assistant Postmasters General. 
(c) Consular and Diplomatic Service. 
(d) The Alaskan Service. 

Need for the classification of the force employed in the taking of 
Twelfth Census. 

Government ownership and the merit system. 

Comparative honesty of appointees under the Merit and Spoils 
system. 

Civil Service Reform in periodical literature to and including 1898. 


PART VIII.—CoLoniIAL GOVERNMENTS AND THEIR CIVIL SERVICE. 


The modern English policy ; its results. 
The British Indian Service. 
The Colonies of Holland. 


PART IX.—REPORT OF THE CHIEF EXAMINER. 


PART X.—STATISTICAL INFORMATION. 


Examinations held for various branches. 


Appointments, promotions, reinstatements, transfers, removals, 
etc. 


Statistical summary of the operation of the law in the entire 
classified service. 

In the past, the reports of the Commission, with the appen- 
dixes, have rarely appeared until several months after the date 
of their transmission to the President, a fact due to the amount 
of work incidental to their preparation and printing. The 
Commission, however, has brought the publication of the Six- 
teenth report and appendixes very much nearer to the date 
of original publication. This has already appeared, and 
it will be reviewed in the next number of Goop GovERNMENT, 
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A Well Devised Consular Bill. 





THE MEASURE PREPARED AND ADVOCATED BY THE CLEVELAND CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE AND OTHER BUSINESS BODIES. 





HE movement for the reform of the Consular service has 
been given new impetus through the recent efforts of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce and other business and 
commercial organizations to secure consideration of the sub- 
ject during the present session of Congress. A bill, drafted 
under the direction of a committee of the Cleveland Chamber, 
has been introduced in the House by Mr. Burton, of Ohio, 
and in the Senate by Mr. Lodge. Allowing for the difficulties 
to be met in the matter of Constitutional limitations, this is 
perhaps the most satisfactory measure of the sort as yet pre- 
sented. It has already been discussed before the Foreign Re- 
lations Committees of the two Houses. The bill of Mr. 
Adams, of Pennsylvania, which was favorably reported in the 
last Congress has been reintroduced. This, as a practical 
measure of reform, would be much less effective than the 
Lodge-Burton bill and would, if enacted, be accepted as little 
more than a step in the right direction by those who seek the 
genuine improvement of the service. The essential difference 
between the two plans is that the reorganization proposed by 
Mr. Adams would be entrusted to a Special Commission ap- 
pointed by the President and consisting of “two Senators of 
the United States, both of whom are not to belung to the same 
political party, and three members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, not more than two of whom 
shall belong to the same political party, and one officer of 
the Department of State,” while under the other the 
reforms desired would be for the most part secured 
by the act itself. The provisions for an Examining 
Board are very similar, five members of this body being 
required in each case, of whom three shall be the Civil Service 
Commissioners, with “two officers of the Department of State,” 
under the Adams bill, and “the Secretary of State or such per- 
son in the Department of State as the President shall desig- 
nate, and a Consul-General or Consul of the United States 
whom the president shall designate,” reads the other. 

The Adams bill has been again favorably reported to the 
House. The plan proposed by the business bodies, how- 
ever, will be actively promoted in the Senate. In view of its 
importance as a basis for future discussion it is here given in 
full. The text of the bill is as follows: 


A BILL TO REMODEL THE CONSULAR SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America, in Congress assembled, that there shall 
be not more than four consuls-general of the first class at $8,000 each 
per annum; not more than thirteen consuls-general of the second class 
at $6,000 each per annum ; not more than nineteen consuls-general of 
the third class at $5,000 each per annum, 


Section 2. That there shall be not more than thirty-seven consuls of 
the first class at $5,000 each per annum ; not more than thirty-five con- 
suls of the second class at $4,000 each per annum ; not more than sixty 
consuls of the third class at $3,000 each per annum ; not more than forty 
consuls of the fourth class at $2,000 each per annum; not more than 
thirty consuls of the fifth class at $1,800 each per annum ; not more than 
fifty consuls of the sixth class at $1,500 each per annum, 


Section 3. That all fees, official or unofficial, received by any officer 
in the consular service for services rendered in connection with the duties 
of his office or otherwise shall be accounted for and paid into the Treas- 
ury of the United States, and the sole and only compensation of such 
officers shall be by salaries fixed by law ; but this shall not apply to con- 
sular agents who shall be paid by one half of the fees received in their 
offices, the other half being accounted for and paid into the Treasury of 
the United States. 
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Section 4. That within six months after the date of the passage of 
this Act the President shall classify the consulates-general and the con- 
sulates in accordance with the provisions of the foregoing sections, and 
after such classification shall have been made any consulate-general or 
consulate may be abolished or its classification changed, or a new con- 
sulate-general or consulate created and placed in any class, the comple- 
ment of which is not filled, by executive order of the President. 


Section 5. That immediately after the classification required by the 
foregoing section shall have been made the incumbents of the consul- 
ates-general and consulates then holding office shall be assigned by the 
President to the various classes as nearly as possible in accord with the 
salaries they were receiving when said classification was made. Com- 
mercial agents shall be brought into consulates on the same basis as con- 
suls, after which the grade of commercial agent shall be abolished. 


Section 6. That the present incumbents of the consulates-general, 
consulates and commercial agencies shall be gradually recalled for exam- 
ination within two years from the date of the passage of this act, and re- 
admitted to the same classes which they respectively occupied, on pass- 
ing the prescribed examination, provided they are deemed competent, 
and any one who shall fail to pass said examination shall thereupon be 
dropped from the consular service, but no consular officer shall be recalled 
for the purpose of said examination within six months after the passage 
of this Act. 

Such examinations shall be conducted by the board of examiners 
provided for by this Act, and under rules formulated by it, and their scope 
and method shall be determined by such board, but such examinations 
shall embrace at least all such subjects as may be required in the case of 
examinations for original appointment to the consular service in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Act. 


Section 7. That there shall be no further appointments of consular 
clerks. 


Section 8. That a consul-general or a consul may be transferred by 
the President’s order from one place to another in the same class accord- 
ing to the needs of the service, and a consul-general or consul may, in 
like manner, be ‘assigned to act temporarily in a class above or below 
that in which he holds his commission, and his salary shall not be affected 
by such temporary assignment ; but no consul-general or consul shall be 
transferred to a country in which the United States exercises extra-terri- 
torial jurisdiction until he shall have passed an examination in the funda- 
mental principles of the common law, the rules of evidence and the 
trial of civil and criminal cases. 


Section 9. That whenever a vacancy shall occur in the office of con- 
sul-general, or consul above the sixth class, members of the class next 
below that in which the vacancy occurred shall be deemed eligible to be 
selected to fill such vacancy. But whenever the interests of the service 
demand it, a member of a class not immediately below that in which such 
vacancy has occurred may, for exceptional reasons which shall be pub- 
lished when the vacancy is filled, be deemed eligible to be selected to fill 
such vacancy. 


Section 10. That the Secretary of State, or such person in the De- 
partment of State as the President shall designate, and a consul-general 
or consul of the United States whom the President shall designate, shall, 
in conjunction with the Civil Service Commissioners, constitute a board 
of examiners for admission to the consular service. 


Section 11. That it shall be the duty of said board to formulate 
rules and provide for the holding of public examinations, at stated times 
and places, of applicants for admission to the consular service, and 
whenever a vacancy shall occur in the sixth class of consuls which the 
President deems it expedient to fill, the Secretary of State shall call upon 
said board for a list of those who, having passed the examination, are 
eligible for appointment. The board shall as soon thereafter as possible 
certify to the Secretary of State the names of the five applicants who 
have passed the examination with the highest credit, or of as many as 
have passed the examination if less than five have passed. And if the 
board has no such list of those who have already passed the prescribed 
examination it shall forthwith, after receiving requisition for such a list, 
give notice of an examination to be held within a reasonable time and 
prepare such a list from those who shall pass such examination. No one 
shall be examined who is under twenty-five or over forty-five years of 
age, or who is not a citizen of the United States, or who is mentally, 
morally or physically disqualified to properly perform the duties of a con- 
sul. The scope and method of the examination shall be determined by 
the board, but among the subjects shall be included either the French, 
German or Spanish language, such requirement being in addition to the 
vernacular of the applicant, and questions designed to ascertain each 
applicant’s knowledge of the commercial resources of the United States, 
especially with reference to the possibilities of increasing and extending 
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the trade of the United States with foreign countries. In certifying the 
list of those eligible for appointment to the Secretary of State, the board 
of examiners shall accompany it with a detailed report showing the 
qualifications, as revealed by the examination, of each person so certified. 


When it is designed by the President to assign a consul whois to be 
appointed to a consulate in a country where the United States has extra- 
territorial jurisdiction, the Secretary of State shall so inform the Board 
of Examiners, who shall include in such eligible list only such persons 
as have passed or shall pass the examination provided for in the fore- 
going paragraphs of this section, and who also have passed or shall pass 
an examination in the fundamental principles of the Common Law, the 
rules of evidence and the trial of civil and criminal cases. 

The list of eligible persons which the Board of Examiners shall 
furnish as required by this section shall be sent with the accompanying 
reports to the President and from it he may make nominations for the 
consular service. 


Section 12. That any one who has been continuously employed in 
the classified civil service of the Department of State for at least two 
years, next preceding, shall be eligible for nomination for and appoint- 
ment to a consularship without previous examination by the Board of 
Examiners, in a class paying a salary not greater than that which he 
may be receiving in the Department of State, when his appointment to 
the consular service is made. 

Any consul-general or consul who has served continuously for a 
period of not less than two years, next preceding, in a consular capacity 
abroad may be assigned to duty in any bureau of the Department of 
State or on special duty in or for that department, or by arrangement 
with the head of any other department in or for such other department 
in such position as may be desirable for the improvement of the service, 
but assignment under this clause shall in no case extend over a period of 
more than one year in any of four consecutive years. 


Section 13. That after appointment and assignment to a consulate 
under the provisions of this Act, a consul may be recalled at any time 
within twelve months, and his place become vacant. 

After service of twelve months in a consulate no consul shall be dis- 
missed from the service except for due cause, presented to him in writ- 
ing, and he shall have power to defend himself from such charges as 
may be brought against him, and a board consisting of three persons, 
who shall be appointed by the President from the Consular service, or 
from the Department of State, or from both, shall weigh the charges 
brought against him and his defense, if any, and may summon and ex- 
amine witnesses. Its findings and recommendations shall be made to 
the President through the Secretary of State, who shall forward it with 
such recommendation as hé sees fit to make, and if the President approve 
the findings they shall forthwith go into effect, but he may set them 
aside or modify them or order a new investigation, making public an- 
nouncement of his reasons for such action. 


Section 14. That vice and deputy consuls and consular agents shall 
be appointed as heretofore under such regulations as the President shall 
prescribe. 


Section 15. That the provisions of this Act shall not apply to con- 
sular offices which are filled by those who are also accredited as diplo- 
matic agents of the United States; nor to minor consulates to which no 
salary is attached, which shall remain unclassified, and the compensation 
to those filling such minor consulates shall be from the fees accruing to 
such offices, provided that said fees do not exceed in any case one thou- 
sand dollars per annum; and all fees above that amount shall be 
accounted for and turned into the Treasury of the United States. 


Section 16. That all Acts or parts of Acts inconsistent with this 
Act are hereby repealed. 

Without further comparative analysis of this bill and that 
of Mr, Adams at the present time, the following explanatory 
notes concerning the now general features of the Cleveland 
plan, prepared for the Cleveland Chamber, will prove of use : 


Sections 1, 2, 3 and 4. The channels of commerce and 
trade are subject to changes and so are political conditions, 
making what was an unimportant place to-day an important 
one to-morrow, and vice versa. No classification of consulates 
can properly be made permanent. Embarrassment arises and 
our interests suffer if we must wait for Congress to act in such 
cases—e.g., the Consulates in the Transvaal, in the Klondike 
and Siberia, which should have been created long before Con- 
gress appropriated for them. 

The bills provide for nine classes in all, and the object of 
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this is to prevent stagnation in theservice. It is the frequency 
of promotion that encourages zealous performance of duty 
rather than increase of pay occurring at long distant intervals. 

To abolish all so-called unofficial consular fees is to remove 
the chief cause of scandal now existing in the Consular service. 
All that a Consul does as a Consul is really official business, 
and the fees belong properly to the government for which he 
acts. If all these fees were turned into the Treasury the in- 
creased salaries proposed in the bills would be more than 
covered. 


Sections 5, 6 and 7. The change to the new system would 
go into effect without disturbance, if the present incumbents 
were at once put under the new classification. ‘Their exam- 
ination would be effected gradually, and in a few years the 
conditions which now prevail in the departmental classified 
service would be effected and the Consulates would be filled 
by adherents of all political parties. 

There is no reason for the continuance of the grade known 
as Commercial Agents. ‘They are survivals of primitive con- 
ditions long since out of date. They do not hold Presidential 
Commissions and yet they perform the same duties as Con- 
suls, and have the same power under the law. 

Consular Clerks (a different office from clerks of Consuls) 
should be permitted to remain in office, because of the terms 
of the law under which they were appointed, but the grade 
should not be recruited and should be permitted to die out. 
It is a sole and meaningless survival of an abortive effort at 
Consular reform. None of the incumbents ever had any 
grounds for expecting promotion to a full Consular grade. 


Section 8. A chief idea of the reform is here. The Con- 
sular Corps should be at the disposal of the government and 
the individuals transferable from point to point, as Army and 
Navy officers are, according to the needs of the service. In 
this way we can have good men at disagreeable places. 

But where extra-territoriality exists the service is unique, 
requiring men with a knowledge of law, fitted to adjudge the 
financial interests of their countrymen and to try them when 
accused of crimes, in some instances involving the extreme 
penalty of the law. 


Section 9. Promotions should be in regular graduation 
from the lowest class upwards to the highest, but occasionally 
peculiar exigences may not be adequately met by this method, 
and for good reason, pudlicly set forth, the Executive should 
have power to make free selection of the most suitable person 
for his purpose. In the two lowest grades new blood might 
occasionally be desirable. ‘This section might be distorted to 
improper uses, if it were not that it requires a public state- 
ment of the reasons for every exception to the regular rule. 


Sections 10 and 11. The examining board for admission 
to the service requires two elements—first, a predominating 
membership that is absolutely impartial, and second, an ex- 
pert knowledge of what a Consular officer should know. ‘The 
first requisite is supplied in the three Civil Service Commis- 
sioners whose experience fits them for the duties contemplated 
by this bill; the second is supplied by an officer in the Depart- 
ment under whose instructions all Consuls act, and by a Con- 
sular officer who has had actual experience in the service itself. 

The examination for the Oriental service must include a 
test of the applicant’s knowledge of law, because, as stated 
above, he must be prepared to act as a judge in any country 
where Consular courts exist. 


Section 12. Service in the department is a more effective 
test of ability to satisfactorily perform the duties of a Consul 
than any examination can be. Here is lodged the whole gov- 
ernment of the Consuls, here all their despatches are received 
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and hence all their instructions emanate. To know thoroughly 
the business of the home office is to know nearly all of the 
duties of the department’s agents abroad. As long as the 
Civil Service Act exists this can constitute no back door for 
admission to the Consular service, for all the incumbents of 
the classified service are appointed after competitive examina- 
tion and under the Civil Service rules. 

An objection to the permanent Consular service of other 
countries is that the officials by prolonged absence from home 
lose a knowledge of home conditions. The power of recalling 
Consular officers for a limited period would in great measure 
obviate this. They would be of value to the government on 
special service not only in the State Department but in other 
departments, and by such service in Washington, or at ports 
of entry, or agricultural stations, for example, would on their 
side renew their knowledge of home affairs and the needs of 
commerce. 


Section 13. During the first year of his service a Consul 
should be on probation, and if for any reason he demonstrates 
that he is not adapted to the office he holds he should be 
recalled and dismissed, and justice to him and convenience of 
the Executive should render it unnecessary to file charges 
against him. After a year’s service his case is different, and 
he should be protected from arbitrary dismissal and should be 
accorded the right of defense before impartial judges before 
his career in the service may be terminated. 

As will be observed, this section is so framed as to admit 
of an examination of charges at the place to which the accused 
Consul is accredited,—which examination may, if deemed 
best, be conducted by his associates in the service. 


Section 14. Requires no comment. It merely continues 
the present condition which works satisfactorily. 


Section 15. This bill relates to the Consular service—not 
to the Diplomatic, and in the few cases where service in both 
are combined the contemplated change cannot be applied 
without interference with the Diplomatic branch of the service. 

There are some far distant posts in the world where the 
services of a consul are necessary ouly occasionally. He is 
usually a resident merchant who is willing to perform these 
duties and is compensated by fees. Sometimes, perforce, he 
is not a citizen of the United States. His pay is insignificant, 
therefore he cannot be included in the system contemplated 
in this bill, but his employment should be tolerated under the 
same conditions that have heretofore prevailed. 





Miscellaneous Measures in Congress. 





F the bills introduced at the present session of Congress, 
and referred to the several committees on the Civil 
Service, a large percentage aim to extend the preference now 
given to veterans by Section 1754 of the Revised Statutes. 
Nine of these bills are identical and provide that “ honorably 
discharged soldiers, sailors or marines, who served as such 
between April twelfth, Eighteen Hundred and Sixty-one and 
August sixth, Eighteen Hundred and Sixty-five, shall be certi- 
fied and preferred for appointment to and retention in employ- 
ment in the public service, and for promotion therein.” They 
were introduced in the House by Messrs. Tawney, (Rep.), 
Minn., Grout, (Rep.) Vt., Bramwell, (Rep.) Ohio, Pearce 
(Rep.) Md., Bishop (Rep.) Mich., and in the Senate by Messrs. 
Platt (Rep.) N. Y., Burrows (Rep.) Mich., and Perkins (Rep.) 
Cal. The bill introduced in the House by Mr. Lacey (Rep. ) 
Iowa, differs from the above nine only in that it extends the 
same preference to the widows of such soldiers, sailors and 
marines. 
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Of these bills, S. 283, introduced by Senator Platt, has 
been favorably reported by the Committee to Examine the 
Several Branches of the Civil Service, with the recommendation 
that the preference be extended also to veterans of the Spanish- 
American war. 


Other Veteran’s Preference bills are as follows: 


S. 363. McBRIDE, (Rep.), Ore. To give preference to those who 
served ninety days during the Rebellion or in any Indian war. 


H. R. 3370. CURTIS,(Rep.), Kan. Provides that all employees in the 
Pension Bureau and at the various pension agencies, except steno- 
graphers and typewriters, shall be ex-Union soldiers who shall not 
be required to pass civil service examinations. 


H. R. 3735. REEDER, (Rep.), Kan. To extend the present prefer- 
ence to persons who having enlisted for a term of three years or 
more were honorably discharged by reason of the expiration of their 
term of service. 


H, R. 2974. MIERS,(Dem.), Ind. Provides that veterans who make 
or have made sixty per cent. on their civil service examinations shall 
be eligible for promotion. 


S. Res. 32. TILLMAN, (Dem.), S. C. and H. Res. 2and 105. FITZ- 
GERALD, (Dem.)), Mass., aim to extend the present preference to 
Spanish War Veterans. 


The following bills, some of which will be reviewed later, 
also affect the civil service : 


S. 2075. PERKINS, (Rep.), Cal. Provides for the retirement of 
certain officers and men in the Light-House Department, the Life- 
Saving Service, and the Revenue-Cutter Service and creates a fund, 
by withholding three per cent. of the salary, for paying pensions. 


S. 2081. PERKINS, (Rep.), Cal. Provides relief for civil service 
employees who may be disabled through accidental physical injury 
while in the performance of their duties. The relief takes the form 
of medical attendance at the expense of the Department, payments of 
salary in whole or in part, according to the seriousness of the injury 
during the period of disability, and, in case of death resulting, a 
pension amounting to half the salary, to be paid to the widow of the 
employee or to those who were most dependent on him, for ten 
years. 


S. 2661. LODGE, (Rep.), Mass. Provides for the reorganization of 
the Consular Service. 


S. 2748. HANSBROUGH, (Rep.), N. D. Provides for a fund, by 
withholding a percentage of the salary, to pay pensions to all civil 
employees on reaching the age of seventy-five. 


H. R. 15. BROSIUS, (Rep.), Pa, Also a retirement fund bill 


H. R. 1026. ADAMS, (Rep.), Pa. Provides for the reorganization of 
the Consular Service. 


H. R. 1059. GROUT, (Rep.), Vt. To enable the people to elect 
their postmasters. 


H. R. 3988. WADSWORTH, (Rep.), N. Y. To ‘‘ reorganize and im- 
prove” the United States Weather Bureau. This bill provides for 
the nomination of candidates to fill vacancies by Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. The candidates are to be subjected to ‘‘ pass” examin- 
ations, to be conducted by the Civil Service Commission. Provision 
is also made for a retirement fund. 


H. R. 8630. SHATTUC, (Rep.), Ohio. To modify the Civil Service 
law so that the rules shall apply only to (1) clerks receiving salaries 
of not less than $900 nor more than $1,800, (2) railway mail clerks 
and (3) letter carriers in cities where more than ten carriers are em- 
ployed. 


H. R. 8691. LACEY, (Rep.), Ia. To fix a term of five years for all 
persons in the classified service, at the end of which they shall be 
subject to examination by the head of the department for reappoint- 


ment. 
H. R. 9565. BROSIUS, (Rep.), Pa. A civil pension bill substituted 
for H. R. 15. 


H. R. g990. ALDRICH, (Dem.), Ala. To provide for the establish- 
ment of a diplomatic, consular, and civil service college at or near 
Washington, D. C. 

More extended reviews of certain of these measures will be 
published in Goop GOVERNMENT at a later date. 
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Massachusetts Letters. 





THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSION—A SKETCH OF BILLS IN 
THE LEGISLATURE PREJUDICIAL TO THE MERIT SYSTEM 
AND OF THE REPORTS ON THE SAME. 





OSTON, Marcu 13.—The report of the Civil Service 
Commission for the year ending October 1, 1899, 
shows how steadily the work at the State House has been 
progressing. It naturally results from the fact that the 
system in Massachusetts had undergone few of the radi- 
cal changes under which the Civil Service Law in other States 
has suffered, that these reports differ but little from year to 
year and will in course of time yield a very valuable collection 
of civil service statistics. 

The number of examinations held was percisely the same 
as in the preceding year, 182. 2,666 were examined, nearly a 
hundred less than in the previous year. Of these, 1,473 were 
placed on eligible lists, from which 447 had been appointed 
up to the date of the report. Thus it appears that 55 per 
cent. of those examined passed, and 30 per cent. of those 
who passed were appointed. This shows a much more nor- 
mal state of affairs than in the New York City service, which 
has suffered from the frequent changes made in the law and 
rules. A report for the year 1899, just published, by the New 
York City Commission, shows that but 44 per cent. of those 
examined passed and that of these slightly less than 30 per 
cent. were appointed. 

What cannot be regarded favorably from the point of view 
of civil service reform is the number of unexamined veter- 
ans appointed, under the exemption law, to positions classified 
as subject to examination. Although their number is con- 
siderably less than in the preceding year, they constituted in 
1899 over 8 per cent. of all the appointments made to positions 
subject to examination. 

The changes in the rules adopted by the Commission dur- 
ing the year are partly verbal—and intended merely to prevent 
possible misunderstanding,-—and partly have reference to purely 
technical details. Some of the amendments,however, are meant 
to correct grave abuses. It isnow provided that those who are 
appointed and then suspended shall have their names restored 
to the eligible list. Under the old rule it had been possible to 
suspend the person entitled to the place and appoint another 
from lower down on the list. Now, if the same trick is tried, 
the person suspended will, when requisition is made by the 
same department, be again certified, unless he has meanwhile 
been appointed in another department. Of like character 
and to correct a like abuse, is the amendment by which those 
who are appointed, but not given employment, shall have 
their names retained on the eligible list. 


PENDING MEASURES IN THE LEGISLATURE. 


There are eighteen bills now before the Legislature which 
have a bearing on Civil Service Reform. Five of these are in- 
tended to extend the jurisdiction of the civil service law in 
various directions, and are distinctly commendable. Another 
relates to the licensing of plumbers and inspectors of plumbing. 
The bill providing for the revision of the charter of the City of 
Gloucester contains a provision that nothing in the charter 
shall affect the enforcement of the present civil service law or 
the rules made by the Commissioners. There is also a 
bill which aims to amend the law in regard to the dismissal 
and transfer of veterans in the public service. 

Of those bills which, if enacted, would be detrimental to 
the service, the following are the most important: 

The bill to reorganize the School Committee of Boston 
contains an objectionable clause by which the Truant Officers 
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are to be exempted from examination. The reason for this 
exception is by no means clear; if the present system has not 
produced men of the calibre desired the remedy would seem 
to lie in a change in the examination by which it would be 
made more practical. 

The bill to allow the heads of departments to promote with- 
out examination firemen who have performed acts of bravery, 
is distinctly bad ; and such bills are always the more dangerous 
because they appeal to popular sentiment. ‘The passage of 
this bill would give to the heads of departments a power de- 
nied to generals and admirals even in time of war. Bravery 
should certainly be an element to be counted in making up 
the record of candidates, on which record in part the promo. 
tion is based; but it never should be the sole element, because 
the opportunity for acts of bravery at fires is almost entirely 
confined to hook and ladder men, and because bravery alone 
is not a guarantee of fitness to command men, nor of judg- 
ment in handling fires. This bill is probably already a dead 
letter, as Col. Russell, the Massachusetts Fire Commissioner, 
appeared at the hearing and spoke against it. Bills of precisely 
similar intent have been introduced in the New York Legisla- 
ture, but in that State such a law would, it is believed, be in 
conflict with the constitution. 

Another bill provides that certain call substitutes of the 
Boston Fire Department, who are not classified and have 
never passed examination, shall be placed upon the eligible 
list for appointment to permanent positions. 

Two bills have been mtroduced to give preference in ap- 
p»intments to veterans of the Spanish War,—thus attempting 
to undo the good work accomplished by Governor Wolcott’s 
effective veto of a similar bill which passed both houses last 
year. ‘The July aumber of Goop GOVERNMENT, contained 
an exhaustive discussion of last year’s bill, together with a 
full report of the veto, so that nothing further need be said 
here, except to deplore the reappearance of so harmful a 
measure, and to express the hope that it may meet a like fate 
if the Legislature again yields to the outside pressure for its 
passage. 

Five bills, all introduced by Henry LD. Yeaton, a gentle 
man connected with a “ yellow” journal of small circulation, 
are aimed at the life of the Civil Service Law itself. Yeaton 
is an avowed disheliever in the merit system and made many 
attempts last year to cripple the service. ‘I'wo of these bills 
are at first sight misleading, for they call for compulsory ex- 
tension of the civil service law to all counties, cities, and towns 
of the commonwealth. ‘This while apparently a step in ad- 
vance is really nothing more or less than an attempt to make 
the whole civil service system unweildy by this wholesale 
enlargement to include all small towns. A bill very similar in 
intent to these was introduced by the same man last year, 
and was defeated only after a long struggle. 

Another of these five bills proposes to give all persons 
qualified to vote for Governor an opportunity to express their 
opinion on the question of repealing the Civil Service Law. 
This is a reconstruction of last year’s bill for referring the Civil 
Service Law to a vote of the people, which was declared un- 
constitutional, and so never came to a vote in the House. As 
a measure it might appear perfectly just and harmless, were it 
not remembered that a large proportion of the population of 
the state is not directly under the civil service laws, and would 
not, therefore, be interested in the question, nor informed as 
to the real value of these laws for the good of the public ser- 
vice. ‘There would, however, be no reason to fear the result 
could a proper campaign of education be carried on in all 
parts of the state. The hold which civil service reform has 
gained is clearly proven by the general outcry caused by the 
reactionary orders of President McKinley last year. 

The fourth bill is to exempt the City of Boston from the 
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provisions of the Civil Service Law—the bill to take effect if 
approved by a majority of the citizens of Boston qualified to 
vote for Governor, at the next State election. 

Finally there is a bill which bears the title “ An Act to re- 
peal the Civil Service Laws of the Commonwealth.” 

It is hard to believe that any one of these five bills, designed 
as they are to destroy the Civil Service law, are in danger of 
passage in such a community as Massachusetts. At a pub- 
lic hearing on them, held March 2oth, the Hon. Jesse H. Gove 
appeared before the Committee and frankly stated that in his 
opinion civil service reform was a sham, that he had voted 
against the law in 1884, and now asked for its repeal. We 
must give due credit to one open opponent who thus defies 
the opinion of the beiter element in every community, and of 
that of the leaders of his own party in the State. 

Taken as a whole the year does not look very promising. 
Not only are there more inimical bills than last year, but, as 
shown above, many of the bills defeated last year have been 
brought up again in practically the same form. With the 
extreme laxity of the administration in Washington to con- 
tend against, the fight promises to be a hard one. 


YEATON’S SCHEMES DEFEATED. 


OSTON, Apri 12.—The five obnoxious bills intro- 
duced by Henry D. Yeaton, were referred to the 
legislative committee on Public Service. On April 3 this 
Committee reported in the Senate against all of these measures, 
and their report in each case was the result of a unanimous 
vote. There is ground for sincere congratulation in this, and 
the Committee deserves high praise for its action, which shows 
a true regard for the reputation of the State, and an accurate 
appreciation of the demands of the public. 

It is the unanimity of the decision in favor of the main- 
tenance of the civil service law in its integrity that is most 
gratifying to the friends of civil service reform, and which should 
operate to discourage these attacks in the future. It was 
hardly to be feared that the Massachusetts Legislature would 
pass any one of these measures, but some of them were 
adroitly drawn, so as to appear as laudable extensions of the 
system, and these were supported before the Committee by 
sume ingenious arguments. Of such a character were the 
bills to extend the present law to the counties and towns, and 
the biil to make the system uniform throughout the State, the 
real object of both of these measures being to bring about such 
an undue and unnecessary extension of the system as would 
cause it to fall of its own weight. But the Committee was far- 
sighted enough to see through such devices, and to recognize 
that, though the system as enforced in this State is not flawless, 
any one of Mr. Yeaton’s bills would deal a serious blow at 
civil service reform methods and would discredit the State. 
Now and then the system may work inequitably; often it 
does not provide quite the best man for the place, but it is 
generally recognized that, with very few exceptions, it provides 
good men, well fitted, and men who, as a class, are incompar- 
ably superior to those secured under the old order. The Com- 
mittee has appreciated that this is the true popular sentiment, 
and that there is no demand for a relinquishment, in any de- 
gree, of the ground the reform has gained. 

Unless the unforeseen occurs this second attack on the law 
may be expected to be the last foralong time. The difference 
of opinion and the wavering support of Yeaton’s repeal meas- 
ure last year may well have encouraged him to another effort, 
but the present declaration should convince him that any at- 
tempt to restore the spoils system in Masachusetts can lead 
only to an unenviable notoriety. 
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The Spoils System in the Government of 
Dependencies.* 


By CHARLES J. BONAPARTE. 








oy KRUuGER is accredited with a prophecy that the 

price paid for his country’s subjugation “will make 
humanity shudder.” If he said this he doubtless should have 
known whereof he spoke, but I am happy to say I think him 
mistaken: what may be the destined end of the present strug- 
gle in South Africa no man may know;; if it lead to an exten- 
sion of British dominion, this will have certainly cost many 
lives and much blood, but, so far as there is any reason to be- 
lieve, only the lives of fighting men and only the blood spilt 
in fair fight. To see soldiers slain by other soldiers in open 
strife is a grim reminder of this life’s realities, but to my mind, 
no just cause for “shuddering.” This war, like every other, 
will claim its meed of tears and heartaches, will add another 
to the unnumbered proofs in human experience 

‘* That man was made to mourn,” 


but again, like every other, its outcome, whatever this may be, 
will also prove that he was not made only to mourn or to 
mourn forever. I am not among those who believe that to 
kill a man is always the least profitable use to which he can 
be put; many a life, neither useful nor edifying in itself, has so 
ended as to leave a well-spring of encouragement to all who 
would think the better of their kind, a heritage of just pride to 
all that bear the name of one who, indeed, lived as a fool and 
a prodigal, but died facing his country’s foes. 
‘** Know well, when, in some well fought fight 

Stout warriors heed their fate’s stern call, 

They fall like shooting stars at night 

That brighten as they fall.’’ 
But I see a grave danger least the Twentieth Century furnish 
to the World a spectacle whereat, in very truth, “ humanity ” 
may well shudder,” the spectacle of the great American repub- 
lic holding by the sword a vast vassal empire peopled by 
dumb, helpless millions of the East and placing over them as 
rulers those among its own citizens who are universally and 
unhesitatingly deemed and dealt with as the least worthy of 
respect or confidence in any of the relations of private life, in 
other words, the creatures of our “ Bosses” and the satellites 
of our “ Rings.” Soon after the protocol which ended hostil- 
ities with Spain had been signed, I expressed to an enterpris- 
ing representative of the Press who solicited my “ views” on 
things in general and the results of the war in particular, my 
alarm and disgust at the prospect that poor, half-civilized 
Malays should be turned over to the tender mercies of such 
men as the members of our, then recently dethroned, “ Ring” 
in Maryland or the worthies of the “ Anti-Civil Service 
League,” which, just at that time, was rather aggressively 
malodorous. To one of the most prominent newspapers in the 
country these sentiments seemed to imply a gross injustice to 
the American people, and I was asked, in substance, to say 
when we had failed to deal worthily with any burden imposed 
on us by Providence in the past, and why I entertained such 
calumnious fears for the future: it may be well for me now to 
answer these questions. 

As a nation we have twice had committed to us duties 
which bear some measure of analogy to that apparently 
awaiting us to-day, although in neither case was the inherent 
difficulty of the task nearly so great. In 1865 we ruled as 
conquerors a large part of our own land, inhabited partly by 
white men of the same blood and speeeh as ourselves, partly 
by black men from whom we had just stricken the shackles of 





* A Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the National Civil Service 
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slavery. We had the strongest motives to wish well to both 
races, the most evident and cogent reasons, in our own inter- 
est no less than in theirs, to provide them, at a period so 
momentously critical for both, with the purest, most impartial 
and most provident government which the wit of man might 
devise. It were indeed a calumny to question our good will : 
the torrents of blood poured out on the battlefield in our Civil 
War were followed by no drop shed on the scaffold ; we had 
fought with our brethren only to compel them to remain 
our brothers ; for a brief season we ruled them by force only 
that, as soon as might be, they should again bear their share 
in ruling us. But, alas! to obtain these ends, we could do, or 
at least we did, no better than to turn them over to a Con- 
gress made up of our professional politicians, that these might 
turn them over to the carpet-baggers. 

From the organization of our Federal Government the 
several Indian Tribes have been recognized as wards of the 
Nation: there can be no reasonable doubt that their welfare, 
civilization and conversion to Christianity have been always, 
and are now, sincerely and earnestly desired by the immense 
majority of the American people; and, whilst there has been 
often room for no little difference of opinion as to the wisdom 
of our Indian policy, in purpose, this has been consistently 
just and humane. Yet, with all these good intentions to pave 
our pathway to the goal, we have had “a Century of Dis- 
honor”, a long, dreary record of scandals and broken faith, 
of chronic injustice, oppression and perfidy in our public officers, 
of barbarous vengeance again and again wreaked on a devas- 
tated frontier, of all the bloodshed, suffering and outrages of 
periodic savage warfare. Why has all this been? Simply be- 
cause for a century we entrusted the Western red man, as we 
entrusted the Southern white man and the Southern black 
man, when, for a brief season, these also were in our power, 
to those people who in our country make office hunting a 
profession, under the name of “ politics”, and they acted after 
their kind. 

Is it then unreasonable for one who remembers the days 
of Reconstruction, who knows what manner of men have been 
chosen for Indian Agents or Inspectors of Agencies as well by 
a Democratic President in the past as by a Republican Pres:- 
dent of to-day, when the political patrons of such men, pa- 
trons who have risen to prominence and gained power through 
their unscrupulous service and need this none the less for the 
future, can reward them with opportunities to fatten leech-like 
upon hapless folk beyond the seas, is it, I say, unreasonable 
to fear that we may see again what we have too often seen 
already ? Evenif we had no special experience thus to mirror 
what may lie before us, would not a mere glance at our own 
real rulers, at Tammany and Tammany’s pupils and rivals in 
our cities, at those dirty hands drawing the strings which move 
official puppets in our National and State governments, wo:.ld 
not such a glance reveal to any thoughtful man the shadow of 
our impending disgrace and danger? For, recollect well, the 
carpet bagger pro-consul in our future subject provinces will 
find himself in a veritable land of promise for his ends. Major 
Chesney, after pointing out that, under the patronage system 
of appointment practised by the East India Company, an un- 
fit official would occasionally, though rarely, obtain an impor- 
tant administrative or judicial position, says of the results : 

‘*How mischievous might be a man in such a post will be under- 
stood when it is considered that a district officer was practically, in many 
cases, removed from all personal supervision ; that public opinion has 
no expression in these parts; and that all that could be known of his 
proceedings was to be found in his own reports made to official superiors 
belonging to the same body with himself. In the case of a judge, in- 
deed, the evil was experienced in greatest intensity only by the suitors at 
his Court ; but it would be difficult to measure the extent of the mischief 
which might be wrought, by placing an idle or incompetent magistrate 
in charge of an Indian district with its million or more of people,” 
(Chesney's Indian Polity, page 223.) 
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This is said of a supposed “English gentleman,” of one 
“in whom,” to use the words of the author, “the power of 
indolence or deficiency of intelligence will be too strong to 
overcome,” but whose integrity is not questioned, of one “idle 
or incompetent,” but never dishonorable or selfseeking, and 
of one, be it remembered, assured of permanent employment 
on liberal pay and of a generous retiring pension. Put in the 
same position a choice specimen of the American blackguard, 
an outcast from some honorable profession or an adept in some 
shameful and noxious industry, as destitute of reputation as of 
conscience, with no certainty of tenure, owing his post to the 
favor of another of his class of greater influence but no greater 
worth than himself, expecting and expected to make out of 
the “ pickings” of his office all it can possibly yield him in the 
very few years to elapse before he must give it up to a suc- 
cessor of the like kind, and suppose this to be, not, as in the 
India of fifty years ago, a rare and exceptional misfortune, but 
the normal condition of affairs throughout a wide dominion, 
possibly an immense empire; suppose all this, and, with the 
mind’s eye, you will see that your children, possibly your- 
self, may yet see in fact, you will feel in thought the chill of 
conscience foreshadowing a shame and iniquity whereof their 
children may feel the judgment. For, believe me, no com- 
munity of men has done or can do such wrong to their fellow- 
men, to their own better nature, to the Divine Law and the 
eternal principles of right and justice, with permanent impun- 
ity. 

, ‘*The gathered guilt of elder times 
Shall reproduce itself in crimes ; 
There is a day of vengeance still, 
Linger it may, but come it will.” 


“Well! what are you going to do about it?” I think this 
is a fair question: I think it demands an answer, and an 
answer here and now. This is not, indeed, the place, nor is 
it my intention, to deal with one phase of the problem: I do 
not ask here if, in very truth, we must drain this chalice of 
Eastern sovereignty; for my present purposes, I assume that 
we must, or, at least, that we will; and, on this assumption, I 
avow my belief that, unless we first find and apply a remedy 
for the loathsome disease of our body politic wherewith we 
have so long paltered, we shall then drink a deadly poison. 
But I also believe no search needful to find this remedy: it 
lies open to our gaze, ready to our hand; have we the com- 
mon sense and candor to own its need, the civic courage to 
use it? ‘Therein lies the doubt. 

The Century so soon to end has witnessed the profoundly 
interesting experiment of a vast Oriental empire governed by 
a free, Christian people of Western Europe, and, for any un- 
biased mind, the fruit of this experiment must be counted, 
beyond doubt or cavil, a prodigious advancement for human- 
ity. It may be worth a moment’s pause to point out what the 
British rule in India has meant for all the tribes and races of 
men inhabiting that land of well-nigh continental bounds. 

India is, roughly speaking, about as populous and about 
one-half as large as all Europe: from this huge territory and 
its teeming millions (nearly one-sixth of the inhabitants of the 
Earth) British dominion has banished war and famine, chronic 
misgovernment and oppression, perpetual, or perpetually re- 
curring, pestilence, cruel and degrading superstitions bred of 
dense and universal ignorance. The increase in the country’s 
wealth may be fairly called phenomenal: in 1834 the value of 
its sea borne trade was, in round numbers, seventy millions of 
dollars, in 1840 one hundred millions, in 1857 two hundred 
and_ seventy-five millions, in 1877 five hundred and 
seventy millions, in 1887 eight hundred and fifteen millions, 
in 1897 nine hundred and ninety four millions. Its 
material progress may be, in some sort, measured by the 
growth of its railway system, commenced only in 1853, em- 
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bracing fourteen thousand miles in 1888 and extending to 
twenty-one thousand miles ten years later; or of its telegraph 
lines, first constructed in 1850, reaching eighty-two thousand 
miles in 1886, amounting to one hundred and forty-eight 
thousand miles in 1897, or by the expenditure of more than 
one hundred and fifty millions of dollars by the Government 
alone on productive works of irrigation within the past fifty 
years. The progress of the people in industry and education, 
in physical health and well being, in an enlightened morality 
and in consequent energy and happiness, are less readily 
shown by statistics, but no less indisputable and gratifying ; to 
show this development in civilization, perhaps as fair and ad- 
equate a test as any readily available is the increase in the 
number of post offices from 753 in 1856 to 27,000 in 1898, and 
of the parcels carried by post from thirty-eight millions in the 
former to four hundred and fifty millions in the latter year. 

Of this great work of beneficence and regeneration, at once 
the author and the instrument has been the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice ; that body of trained public servants has made British 
India what it is to-day out of what it was a century since: the 
extraordinary prosperity of the country has been the legitimate 
fruit of their exceptional merit. In the words of the author I 
have already quoted: 


‘* That, on the whole, the members of the civil administration of 
India, so far as their individual exertions are concerned, have been ex- 
traordinarily successful ; that they have been distinguished, not only for 
perfect integrity, but, with rare exceptions, for a high degree of zeal, in- 
dustry, and public spirit ; that a large proportion of them have displayed 
conspicuous ability ; and that many great men have sprung from their 
ranks—this much, I believe, willbe admitted by all who have any practi- 
cal acquaintance with the matter. The Indian Civil Service is the most 
able, as it is the most important, official service in the world.” (Indian 
Polity, p. 216). 


It is well known that in the selection and organization of 
this service there is to be now found the most thorough and 
practical application in the World of the principles of Civil 
Service Reform, but it has been sometimes erroneously asserted 
that it was at one time recruited and governed substantially 
on the American “ Spoils” System; this was never true. 


‘* The Indian Civil Service took its rise from the establishment of 
merchants and agents employed in buying or selling the Company's 
wares. For many years after that occupation had ceased to be more 
than a subordinate part of the Company’s business, they continued to be 
ranked in the grades, and styled by the titles, of senior and junior mer- 
chants, factors and writers. (Indian Polity, pp. 216, 217.) 


This “establishment” resembled, in the main, that of a 
great corporation, say an important railroad company, of 
to-day. A large measure of personal favoritism undoubtedly 
entered into the original selection of its members, but fixity of 
tenure and promotion for merit were its rules from the very be- 
ginning. ‘The facts that it was made up of nominees of the 
East India Directors whilst its official head was, or soon be- 
came, a Governor General, appointed by the Crown, exercised 
an early and profound influence on its character. It is said 
by Sir John Strachey : 


‘*It was long ago laid down as a maxim, in regard to the employ- 
ment of European officers in the more important branches of the service, 
that the first selection of young men shall not be made in India, but shall 
rest wtth the authorities in England, while after the first selection, those 
authorities shall exercise no interference. The distribution of offices, and 
all questions of appointment and promotion, are left absolutely to the 
Governments in India; ‘it is a historical fact’ (I am quoting from an 
official paper) ‘ that the observance of this wholesome rule has more than 
anything else conduced to the purity of Indian patronage, and to its 
general freedom from party and political bias."” (Strachey’s India, pp. 
259, 260.) 


In 1806 an important change was made in the method of 
its selection. A college was established at Haileybury at 
which candidates selected by the several Directors pursued 
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studies calculated to fit them for the service: from that time 
until 1853 we may say that the Indian Civil Service was re- 
cruited by means of a civilian West Point. There was, how- 
ever, a weak point in the system, a defect which, on the whole, 
cannot be charged against West Point. Major Chesney re- 
marks of Haileybury : 


‘*A highly competent staff of professors was appointed in every 
branch of study necessary for the education of an Indian statesman or 
administrator. But this advantage was in a measure nullified, by fixing 
so low a standard for qualification, that study was virtually left optional 
with the students. The patronage of the first appointments to the Civil 
Service formed a highly valuable part of a seat in the Direction, afford- 
ing an excellent provision for a director's family and relatives ; and it 
was by no means in consonance with the views under which that seat was 
sought, that this advantage should be nullified by a scholastic test so 
severe as to exclude the Director’s nominees from the service. The result 
was, that while the Haileybury course offered excellent means of instruc- 
tion to those who chose to take advantage of it, it had no sufficient effect 
in eliminating incompetence ; and, with very rare exceptions, every young 
man who obtained a nomination to Haileybury was practically assured 
of obtaining an appointment to the Civil Service.” (Indian Polity, pp. 
220, 221.) 


The same author adds: 


‘*The defects of the nomination system need hardly be stated. 
Among every body of men chosen by chance—be the chance one of 
throwing dice, or of relationship to another set of men themselves in no 
way specially gifted—there must always be found some, in whom the 
power of indolence or deficiency of intelligence will be too strong to 
overcome. Had such men been always retained in subordinate posts, 
the evil would have been reduced to a minimum ; but, although promotion 
by seniority had long been abandoned, the traditions of the service still 
required that every man should be raised at least to the charge of a dis- 
trict, and eventually, toa judgeship. . . . 6 « s+ © © © « « 
If the Court of Directors had provided a sufficient remedy for these two 
weak points in the system—if they had required that every nominee 
should reach a reasonable minimum standard of qualification for 
admission to the service, and that no men should be advanced 
to posts of responsibility who had subsequently displayed marked 
incompetence—they might probably have retained the patron- 
age of the service till the date of their extinction as a governing body. 
But such conditions would have pressed hardly, in some instances on fam- 
ily interests ; and when the enquiry of 1853 took place, public opinion 
pronounced that in these two points they had failed to administer their 
trust properly, and this valuable patronage was taken away. On the re- 
newal of the Charter in that year, it was provided that appointments to 
the Civil Service should be thrown open to unrestricted open competition, 
an arrangement which has been maintained ever since.” (Indian Polity, 
Pp. 223, 224.) 


By this change Civil Service Reform was finally and fully 
established in the Indian Service, and be it noted, it is almost 
precisely from this time, when public patronage was taken 
away, not, indeed, from politicians, for, in this case, these had 
never had it, but from private hands and given to the people, 
that the blessings of British rule upon the people of India be- 
gan to be so direct, so evident and so overwhelming. Of these 
blessings one merits a moment’s notice ere I close this pro- 
longed trespass on your attention. It is thus described by Sir 
John Strachey : 


‘* Out of the total number of civil employés in India, go per cent. 
are Natives, but, of course, the greater majority of these are in minor 
posts. Excluding the 765 offices held by covenanted officers, there are 
about 2,600 persons in the superior grades of the executive and judicial 
branches of service, and very nearly all of these are Natives. Thus, 
although the higher offices of control are held by Englishmen, the greater 
part of the actual administration is in Native hands. This is often ignored 
in discussing the question of the admission of Natives to a larger share 
of public employment. The organization of our great and highly efficient 
Native Civil Service is one of the most successful achievements of the 
British Government in India. Native officers manage most of the busi- 
ness connected with all branches of the revenue, and with the multifari- 
ous interests in land. Natives dispose of the greater part of the magis- 
terial work. The duties of the Civil Courts, excepting the Courts of Ap- 
peal, are almost entirely entrusted to Native judges. A Native judge sits 
on the Bench in each of the High Courts. For many years past, Native 
judges have exercised jurisdiction in all classes of civil cases, over Natives 
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and Europeans alike. I have already stated my belief that, as a rule, 
their work is quite as good as that of the English judges. Twenty years 
ago, the Native Civil Service was badly paid, comparatively inefficient, 
and not always trustworthy. In these respects there has been a great 
change. Nothing in the recent history of India has been more remark- 
able than the improvement that has taken place in the standard of moral- 
ity among the higher classes of Native officials. Much of this has cer- 
tainly been due to the fact that their positions and salaries are far better 
than they were, and that temptations to corruption have been removed, 
but I do not doubt that much has been due to their better education. 
Another powerful cause has been in silent and constant operation. The 
Native officials have had before them, through a long course of years, 
the example of the irreproachable integrity of the Englishmen employed 
in the higher ranks of the public service. Living in an atmosphere of 
official uprightness has made native judges and magistrates upright 
also.” (India, pp. 260, 261, 262.) 


Have we thus treated the unfortunate people in our midst 
whom we call by the same name as the natives of Hindostan? 
Have our Indians “ had before them through a long course of 
years the example of the irreproachable integrity of the” 
Americans employed in the public service? If we send to 
Manila, whenever civil may be there substituted for military 
government, such men as we choose to rule over our greatest 
cities, to speak in the Federal Senate for our greatest States, 
will,“ living in an atmosphere of official uprightness” make Fili- 
pino “judges and magistrates upright also?” To deal worth- 
ily with this momentous problem, to fulfil truly this portenous 
duty which awaits our country, these questions must be 
answered and answered truthfully : we must see, and own that 
we see, things as they are, without imposture or self-deception ; 
if “it is better to be a patriot than a pessimist,” which I have 
no mind to deny, it is better to be either than a liar. 





Pending Legislation in New York. 





OTWITHSTANDING the fact that the new civil service act in 
New York State, adopted in 1899, was intended to pro- 
vide a comprehensive system that would embrace all of the 
statutes on the subject previously enacted, and at the same 
time do away with the necessity for further enactment for 
some time to come, there were a large number of measures 
relating to this subject considered by the Legislature at the 
session recently adjourned. Most of these were objectionable, 
and were opposed vigorously by the Civil Service Reform 
Associations, both in New York and Buffalo. These, the 
most of which, fortunately, were defeated, included the fol- 
lowing : ; 

(1) A bill to add to the preference now given to veterans 
of the Civil War, by providing that they should not be subject 
to the probationary term, and by rendering much more strict 
the present provision that when the necessity for their services 
ceases, because of lack of work or lack of appropriation, they 
shall not be dismissed, but that other positions equally remuner- 
ative shall be created for them in other branches of the service ; 
(2) Extending the preference in appointment to veterans of 
the Spanish-American War; (3) Permitting the Fire Commis- 
sioner in New York City to promote, without examination, 
members of the uniformed force who have saved life at a 
fire at personal risk; (4) Exempting all persons employed in 
public libraries from classification or competitive examination ; 
(5) Legalizing a large number of appointments made with- 
out competitive examination in the Brooklyn branch of the 
New York City Fire Department three years ago. 

The first named of the two veteran bills was supported by 
the G. A. R. of the State, and was reported in one House, but 
unfortunately got no further. The proposed extension of the 
preference to Spanish-American War veterans was defeated on 
the constitutional point that the preference granted by the 
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Constitution to veterans of the Civil War is exclusive and can- 
not be impaired by the establishment of other preferred classes 
of any description. The Fire Department promotion bill, 
which, while on its face appearing to be a just measure, would 
in fact have permitted selections from among a large propor- 
tion of the force for promotions for political reasons, and 
which would have militated very much against the chances of 
promotion being given to engineers of steamers and others 
who are not placed in a position in the course of their duties 
in which they can save life, was opposed not only by the 
Association but by the State Commission, and failed, though 
strenuous efforts were made by the Tammany administration 
to secure its approval. 

The ‘only measure in the above list to pass both houses 
was that legalizing the appointment of firemen in Brooklyn, 
and this failed to secure the approval of Mayor Van Wyck, 
after the adjournment, and was not, therefore, sent to the 
Governor. 

Of the bills passed, one, introduced by Senator Elsberg, 
permits the State Commistion to appoint the successors of 
such Municipal Service Commissioners as they may at any 
time remove for reasons having to do with their honesty or 
faithfulness. Another increases the amount of the salary of 
members of the State Commission from $2,000 to $3,000 
annually. 

A number of others, of an altogether objectionable char- 
acter, provide for the payment of salaries to persons who were 
appointed to positions in the New York City service during 
the year 1899, in violation of the law and rules, or who were 
continued in such positions after proper lists had been formed, 
and who have been unable to secure their pay because of the 
refusal of the local authorities to audit their salary rolls. ‘The 
enactment of these measures would establish precedents of a 
most dangerous sort, but the Association has presented the 
facts concerning each to Governor Roosevelt, and it is not 
expected that they will have his approval. ‘ 

One excellent bill, introduced by Assemblyman Fallows, of 
New York, representing the Mazet Investigating Committee, 
has received the approval of the Governor. This requires 
the publication in the “City Record” in New York City, 
twice annually, of a full list of all city employees, with their 
offices, salaries, dates of appointment, and note of any changes 
of status since the last preceding publication, and forbids the 
auditing of payrolls for any department the head of which has 
not made the reports required for this publication on duly pre- 
scribed dates. For some time past there has been no per- 
manent and complete record of the employees of New York 
City—except that used by the Civil Service Commission for 
its auditing purposes—that has been at all reliable, and it 
would not be practicable to state even approximately how 
many persons are on the city payroll, without most laborious 
investigation. The result is that unnecessary increases in the 
number of positions, and in the amonts of salary paid, have 
been made without attracting public attention. Mr. Fallows’ 
bill will end this condition, and, incidentally, will facilitate the 
working of the civil service rules in the future. 


The Dodging of Mayor Ashbridge. 





HE Civil Service Reform Association of Pennsylvania is 
taking steps to ascertain the manner of the enforcement 

of the rules supposed to govern the appointment of municipal 
officers and employees in Philadelphia under the “ Bullitt bill.” 
But little importance has been attached to these rules in the 
past, as they are defective in fundamental respects and have 
been understood to serve as no barrier at all to the selection 
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of persons desired for political or personal reasons by the 
heads of the city government. The association has deter- 
mined, however, todiscover, if practicable, of just what value 
they would be if enforced in their letter. The following cor- 
respondence with Mayor Ashbridge will prove interesting as 
an indication of the attitude of the present city administration 
toward any movement for reform in the system. Under date 
of December 21, last, the Secretary of the Association wrote 
as follows : 
December 21st, 1899. 
Hon. SAMUEL S. ASHBRIDGE, 
Mayor of Philadelphia. 

Dear Sir :— 

I am instructed by the Executive Committee of the Civil Service 
Reform Association to ask permission from you for a sub-committee to 
attend the examinations for admission to the Municipal Service. Under 
the administrations of Mayor Stuart and Mayor Warwick, your immedi- 
ate predecessors, this priviege was allowed us and we shall esteem it as a 
favor, especially in view of our interest inthe execution of this portion 
of the present City Charter. Hoping for a favorable reply, I am 

Very respectfully yours: 
R. FRANCIS Woop, 
Secretary, 
This reply was received: 
OFFICE OF THE MAYor. 
Philadelphia, December 22nd, 1899. 
Mr. R. FRANCIS Woop, Secretary 
Civil Service Reform Association. 
Dear Sir— 

Mayor Ashbridge directs me to acknowledge the receipt of your 
favor of December 21st, requesting permission for the Sub-Committee of 
your Association to attend the examinations for admission to the Muni- 
cipal Service. 

In reply I am directed to forward to you a full and complete list of 
the members of the Civil Service Board with their occupations and resi- 
dences attached. From a scrutiny of this list you will be able to ob- 
serve the character of the men constituting the Board. ‘These, I am di- 
rected to say, were selected with the belief that they fairly represent the 
best type of good citizenship and because they could be intrusted with 
the important work of honestly conducting the Civil Service examin- 
ations. 

The Mayor feels that unless you have information reflecting upon 
the integrity of any of these men or upon the manner of their conducting 
the Civil Service examinations under the law, that he would be reflecting 
directly upon them by permitting any such supervision of their work as 
is contemplated by your letter. I am instructed by the Mayor, however, 
to say that he is ready at any and all times to make prompt and thorough 
investigation of any information you may possess or charges you may 
make against any or all members of the Civil Service Board, or concern- 
ing the manner of conducting the Civil Service Examinations. 

Very truly yours, 
J. HAmpToN Moore, 
Secretary. 
To this letter the Association rejoined as follows : 
Jan. 3rd, 1900. 
Hon. SAMUEL H. ASHBRIDGE, Mayor. 
City Hall. 
Dear Sir :— 

We are in a receipt of a letter from your Secretary, Mr. J. Hampton 
Moore, in answer to ours requesting permission to attend some of the 
examinations for admission to the Municipal Service. 

We beg leave to say that your unwillingness to give us this per- 
mission, coupled with the absence of publicity as to the time or methods 
of these examinations, must necessarily confirm the common belief that 
the system prevailing in Philapelphia for admission to its service does 
not carry out the spirit of the Bullitt bill, which calls for the ‘‘ open 
competitive examination of all applicants,” and for the ‘‘ appointment 
of those best fitted without regard to their political opinions or services.” 

It does not seem consistent with the spirit of American institutions 
that citizens should be denied the privilege of ascertaining that laws en- 
acted by their representatives are properly enforced by their servants, the 
office-holders who are appointed to administer those laws. 

We think you will agree with us that no court or legislative body 
in the National Capitol or in any part of the United States would venture 
to exclude the public or to conceal its methods and proceedings, and yet 
the principle which you have enunciated would not only justify but 
necessitate the adoption of such a revolutionary course as an invariable 
rule. 

We can hardly believe that the gentlemen whose names you have 
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given us as the examiners take such a totally different view of their 
duties and responsibilities from that which is held by the general public, 
by our judges and legislators, and by other examiners in both the Muni- 
cipal and the Federal Service, who have invited or cheerfully welcomed 
the presence of our committee at former examinations. 
In view of these facts, we hope you will reconsider the matter and 
grant our request. 
By order of the Executive Committee. 
Respectfully yours, 
R. FRANCIS Woop, 
Secretary. 


Mr. Ashbridge’s secretary continued the correspondence, 
repeating what he had previously said for the Mayor, notwith- 
standing the fact that the Association had shown the fallacy 
of his excuses, and again refusing to treat the proceedings in- 
cident to the examinations as public. The following letter, 
which was briefly acknowledged but not answered, closed 
the series : 


February 8th, 1 " 
Hon. SAMUEL H. ASHBRIDGE, . aii 
Mayor of Philadelphia. 
Dear Sir :— 

Your favor of January 4th was carefully considered at the February 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation, and I was directed in replying to call your attention to the fact 
that while you have kindly suggested that we should advise you if we 
have any knowledge of examinations not conducted in strict accordance 
with the law, you have at the same time declined to give us any oppor- 
tunity to obtain such information as you have thus invited us to furnish. 

In our last letter we submitted arguments to show that it is both a 
right and a duty for the people to inquire and inform themselves in re- 
gard to the administration of public laws. Believing that these argu- 
ments cannot be refuted we regret that they seem to have escaped your 
notice. We also regret that you have refrained from giving any reason 
for believing that either the unpaid examiners or the paid officials in 
charge of the competitve system, are so different from their predecessors 
and from our courts and legislative bodies as to consider a desire to ob- 
tain a knowledge of their arduous and unselfish labors, as a reflection 
upon their duties. Knowledge is as necessary for commendation and 
support as it is for criticism or suggestion, and it seems to us that the ex- 
aminers may be more likely to regard it as unfair that they should be de- 
prived of an opportunity for letting the character of their work to be 
made known to their fellow citizens. 

Our action in this matter has been due to our appreciation of the 
fact that there are few things of such vital importance to the people as 
the methods adopted for the selection, appointment and control of their 
public servants, and you are of course aware that although the consider- 
ation of political services in this connection is positively forbidden by law, 
there is practically universal belief in this City, with few exceptions, that 
such services are an essential qualification for the success of applicants. 
Is it not obvious that a policy of concealment must necessarily confirm 
this belief, and that it could only be removed by the frankness and pub- 
licity which are the usual accompaniments of the best official service ? 

By direction of the Committee, 
R. Francis Woop, 
Secretary. 


Status of the Reform in Chicago. 





HE results of the operation of the civil service rules of 
Chicago during 1899 have been of a more or less unsat- 
isfactory sort. The situation at the end of the year is summed 
up in the following report, made to the National League at 


the Indianapolis meeting, by Col. John W. Ela, of the Chicago 
Association : 


‘*There are encouraging features in the condition of civil service 
reform in Chicago this year, although these features relate rather to the 
recognition of the principle than to its practical operation. 

‘* The Democratic party, which, last fall, lost the county election on 
a platform which—probably for the first time in the history of the 
reform—specifically demanded a repeal of the civil service law, was 
remarkably successful this spring in the city election on a platform which 
specifically endorsed the civil service law and declared it to be a 
necessity. This six months’ conversion was probably too young to 
account for the entire increase in the Democratic vote, but many influen- 
tial citizens, of both parties supported that ticket on account of its new 
attitude towards the reform, and with the expectation that its success 
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would mean definite, aggressive action against the hungry crowd which 
hangs on the skirts of every local administration and tempts even the 
most conscientious official into an ‘ easy’ construction of the law. 

‘* This administration has done much towards fulfilling the promise of 
the platform. The Mayor has surrounded himself with an excellent 
cabinet—composed of the heads of the principal departments. The 
Comptroller, Corporation Counsel and Commissioner of Public Works 
(the latter being the head of the largest and most difficult department) 
strongly favor the merit system and its effective execution. With such 
men as these in control of a large part of the city’s work there ought to 
be no question about the faithful execution of this law. 

‘* The Corporation Counsel supported the law and the Civil Service 
Commission, when he was alderman, and the several opinions relating 
to the law which have come from that office since his appointment have 
uniformly sustained it, and given a liberal construction to the sections 
submitted in time to secure their enforcement. It might seem as if there 
would be little room for a lawyer’s personal prejudice in his considera- 
tion of a question of law ; but we are having an experience in Chicago 
of how the opinions of honest lawyers may differ according to the 
attitude in which they approach the question. 

‘*It is only fair to say, however, that some of the friends of the city 
administration are not quite satisfied. They complain that there is not 
that vigorous execution of details which the promise of the platform led 
them toexpect. But the administration is young. There is yet time. 

‘*Complaints have been made to the Chicago Civil Service Reform 
Association, since the passage of the County Civil Service Act, regarding 
the execution of that act. The Association appointed a committee to 
investigate, and it appears from their report that the committee found 
that the enforcement of this county law, at certain times, has been far 
from satisfactory. 

‘*This County law covers only a portion of the county service, includ- 
ing, however, the County Hospital. It was passed at the same session 
of the Legislature at which the city law was passed, and after the pas- 
sage of the city law, and the provisions of the two laws are practically 
the same. The reason for not including the entire county service in 
this county law was, that under the State constitution a special act could 
be passed covering the institutions under the control of the Cook County 
Commissioners ; whereas in order to cover all the county institutions 
in that county it would have been necessary to pass a general act, 
including all the counties in the State, or all of a certain class, or all 
which should adopt the act ; and it was too late in the session to pass 
such an act, even if it could have been passed at all. As there was a 
bill pending, and at its second reading, regulating these special Cook 
county institutions, it was thought best to add the civil service provis- 
ions by way of amendment. In this manner an opportunity was 
furnished to test the application of the merit system to county institu- 
tions, with the hope that if successful a bill might be passed later 
applying it to all counties in the State. 

‘*Cook County includes Chicago and several townships outside the 
city. The Republicans have had the county government ever since the 
passage of the civil service acts. The city government has been in the 
hands of the Democrats for something over two years. I know of no 
ethical standard by which to balance the blame between two parties, one 
of which talked loudly—in its platforms and otherwise—of its devotion 
to a law which—the Committee says—it was slack in enforcing, while 
the other demanded its repeal and—the first party says—was also slack 
in its enforcement. At all events there is nothing in such a situation to 
weaken the faith of the civil service reformers in that essential article of 
their creed—‘ Put not your trust in politicians.’ ” 


Memoranda. 





A ee * report of the United States Civil Service Commission 

for the year ending June 30, 1899, shows that during the 
year 47,179 persons were examined for entrance to the classified 
service, of which number 29,261 were examined for the De- 
partmental service, 631 for the Government Printing service, 
10,509 for the Post-Office service, 6,121 for the Customs ser- 
vice, and 657 for the Internal-Revenue service. In addition 
527 persons were examined for promotion, 145 for transfer, 
and 105 were examined on the request of the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia for their service, which is not classi- 
fied, making a total of 47,956 persons whose papers were re- 
ceived and disposed of by the Commission during the year. 
Of those examined, 35,682 passed and 12,274 failed. Com- 
pared with the previous years this shows an increase of 2,024 
in the number examined, an increase of 4,968 in the number 
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who passed and a decrease of 2,944 in the number who failed. 

The number of persons appointed from competitive exam- 
ination during the year was as follows: Departmental service, 
educational examinations, not including Railway Mail and 
Indian services, 1,356; Railway-Mail service, 726: Indian 
service, 218; non-educational examinations, 3,724; Custom- 
House service, 351; Post-Office service, 2,278; Government 
Printing service, 245; Internal-Revenue service, 166; total, 
9,066. Certificates were also issued for the promotion, through 
examination, of 78 persons, tor the reinstatement of 768 per- 
sons, and for the transfer of 506 persons from one position to 
another in the classified service. The total number of persons 
appointed, promoted, reinstated, and transferred upon certifi- 
cates issed by the Commission was 10,418. 

* sd ~ 

Chief of Battalion Thomas Lally, of the New York Fire De- 
partment, has applied for a writ of certiorari, directed to the 
municipal Civil Service Commissioners and to the Commis- 
sioner of the Fire Department, to review the action of the exam- 
ining board because of an alleged erroneous decision upon the 
competitive examination for promotion to a vacancy in the 
position of Deputy Chief. Lally received the highest percent- 
age of any of the seven candidates in the physical and mental 
qualifications, but claims that the rating for efficiency, punctu- 
ality, attention, and general good conduct, which together 
constitute the record which are to count as 75% in making 
up the final mark, was made in an unlawful and improper 
manner, so that instead of his record in the department upon 
these points being given, the rating was founded upon the arbi- 
trary statements of Commissioner Scannell. 

It is difficult to judge of the merits of this particular case. 
If, however, it should lead to a decision that the actual records 
must be laid before the examining board, the result would be 
very satisfactory. If the word of the head of the department 
is to be accepted as final without the production of the records, 
it practically leaves it in the hands of a prejudiced head of 
department to settle the order of candidates on the eligible 
lists. 





New Publications. 


N the March Forum Mr. W. A. Robertson, late Secretary 
of the Board of Classification, advocates the creation of a 
National Customs Court. This is to supersede the present 
Board of General Appraisers, which, he recommends, should 
be continued as a re-appraisement tribunal only. The main 
reason assigned for the proposed change is that the two 
duties—that of re-appraisement and that of classification— 
rightly belong to separate jurisdictions and never should have 
been united. Greater uniformity is necessary, the present 
procedure is far too lengthy, no less than three appeals may 
be taken beyond the Board’s decision. 

But it is to the clear implication that political influence 
has prevented the present Board from retaining its position as 
the “permanent, independent, and competent tribunal” 
which it was the evident intention of Congress to create, to 
which we would call special attention. To quote the last 
paragraph : 

It needs no elaborate argument to show that public confidence 
would much more readily be reposed in a National Court of Customs, of 
a fixed personnel, with judges protected from arbitrary removal by the 
United States Constitution, than can ever be accorded toa Board whose 
status is not entirely clear, whose organization lies largely within the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, and whose members the 
President claims the right to remove at any time, Jt was, indeed, long 
supposed that the Customs Administrative Act guaranteed to the General 
Appraisers a tenure during good behavior, like that of the federal judges ; 
but apparently the law has been construed different.y; one of them hav- 
ing been removed recently without the assignment of any charges. It is 
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clear that public confidence will not be extended in any great degree to 
a tribunal constantly passing upon cases to which the Government is a 
party, and yet always menaced by possible executive displeasure. It 
would be a great misfortune if a tribunal having such a far-reaching 
control should become the football of politicians. 

The italics are ours. In a footnote Mr. Robertson adds 
that during the preparation of the article, another member of 
the Board “has retired under similar circumstances.” 

Mr. Everett P. Wheeler contributes an article to the March 
Atlantic on The Unofficial Government of Cities. By this 
title he refers to the many private associations and institu- 
tions that have usurped the functions which it is generally re- 
cognized as the duty of the municipality to exercise. It does 
not, however, follow from the fact that these are recognized as 
municipal functions, that the city could better administer 
them than the private association. 

We are, of course, in no way bound by the precedents of 
other cities, and especially of cities of other countries, where 
the more compact and autocratic form of government lends 
itself more easily than our own to expansion of its functions 
in all directions. Many of these associations will no doubt 
be always maintained in opposition to such precedents. But 
a number of those cited by Mr. Wheeler involve the doubling 
of the machinery ; and much would be gained in the way of 
simplification and efficiency could the city be brought to under- 
taking the whole work and doing it in a satisfactory manner. 
In such cases the policy of the private association should be 
to exert constant pressure on the municipal authorities to do 
their whole duty, and only to do it for them in the cases 
where the city government fails to act. 

Mr. Wheeler has a word to say about the “ bosses,” be- 
lieving that “in many respects public business is better done 
through their influence than without it,” and that “the great 
point on which good citizens should insist is that these political 
leaders should perform their functions with more regard for 
the public interest.” “The wise reformer”, he adds, “ should 
be an opportunist. He should ‘ sow beside all waters’ and 
« mitigate where he cannot cure.’” 


Magazine Articles of the Month. 


ARENA—February: 
Radicalism—East and West—Albert Watkins. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY—March: 
Growth of our Foreign Policy—Richard Olney. 
The Unofficial Government of Cities—Everett P. Wheeler. 
—April : 
The Consular Service of the United States, I—George F. Parker. 


THE ForuM—March: 
Government Deposits in Banks—George E. Roberts. 
A Customs Court—W. A. Robertson. 
America’s First and Latest Colony—John G. Leigh. 


HARVARD LAW REvIEW—March: 
The Right to Local Self-Government—Amasa M. Eaton. 


MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS—March : 
Public Ownership and the Social Conscience—R. Fulton Cutting. 
Shall American Cities Municipalize—John G. Agar. 
History of Public Franchises in New York City—Gustavus Myers. 
Municipal Ownership of Docks in New York City—Bird S. Coler. 


NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW—March: 
We Are Too Much Governed— David B. Hill. 
The President’s War Power and the Tariff—Perry Belmont. 
The Hay-Pauncefote Treaty—Mayo W. Hazeltine. 
—April : 
The United States and Puerto Rico—Joseph B. Foraker. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF Economics—February: 
The New York Canals—John A. Fairlie. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS—March: 


The Policy of Steamship Subsidies—Arthur T. Hadley. 
The American Merchant Marine—Winthrop L. Marvin. 
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SHELDON’S OLMSTED’S 


COLLEGE PHILOSOPHY. 


FOURTH REVISION. An Introduction to Natural een yy . Designed as a Text Book in Physics for the Use of Students in College. By 


DENISON OLMSTED, LL. D., revised by E. S. SNELL, LL. D., and 


IMBALL, Ph.D. Fourth Revised Edition, by SAMUEL SHELDON, Ph.D (Wiirzburg), 


Professor of Physics and Electrical Engineering, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 8 vo, pp. xiii, 466. Price, for introduction, $2.50; by mail $2.75. 


Copies for examination mailed to Professors upon receipt of $2.00. 


The Third Revision of Olmsted's Natura dag sip od was published in 1882. Since that day eee | changes have been made in the technical 


nomenclature of Physics, many improvements in the met 


ods of presentation of complicated portions o 


the science have been published by experi- 


enced educators, and, above all, the whole subject of Electricity and Magnetism has outgrown its former apparel. For the Fourth Revision the 
whole book has been carefully gone over, the requisite changes made, and several chapters entirely rewritten. Many new engravings from draw- 


ings made expressly for this edition have been inserted. 


The experience of those who have used this Revision is proof of its value as a text book in Physics adapted to the requirements of a college 
course. As now presented it is believed to contain all that is necessary for this department of a liberal education. 


From Prof. J. E. Welin, Bethany College. March 1, 1899 
I have carefully examined the book and find it an admirable text book 
for college classes in Physics. 


From Prof. T. E. Doubt, University of Washington. Feb. 6, 1899 
I think that Sheldon’s revision of Olmsted isa clear and lucid exposi- 

tion of the principles of Physics. 

From Prof. J. D. Martin, Ewing College. Jan. 23, 1899 
I am pleased to say that it meets with my approval and is adopted as a 

course in Physics for our seniors. We have found the work very satisfac- 

tory and well suited to our needs. 


From Prof. A. M. Muckenfuss, Millsaps College. Jan. 21, 1899 
Iam very much pleased with it. Owing to the fact that only experi- 
mental philosophy is taught in this department and not much time is 
given to it, lam not able to introduce itas yet. 
From Prof. B. W. Baker, Wesleyan College. 
I like your Olmsted very much. We will use it here. 
From Prof. C. J. Flory, Florida Conference College. Jan. 6, 1899 
I have this year adopted forclass use the Philosophy and am now using 
it with pleasure. 
From Prof. L. C. Haynes, Greenville and Tusculum College. Dec. 19, '98 
We are still using the Philosophy and find quite to our purpose. 
From Prof. Delos Fall, Albion College. Oct. 8, 1898 
I have been led to retain this book in use in my classes because I con- 
sider it one of the best books on the subject in the, market. 
From Prof. W. F. Alexander, Henry College. Feb. 2, 1898 
As far as my knowledge extends the best text for college work. 
From Prof. J. S. Bauman, Muhlenberg College. April 8, 1897 
I introduced the Philosophy several years ago and have no reason to 
change it. 
From Prof. W. H. Simmons, Albion College. March 17, 1897 
I have examined it and several others carefully, and after considerate 
comparison believe that Olmsted is the most suitable book of the whole 
number. Hence I shall continue to use it. 
From Prof. John Daniel, Vanderbilt University. 
Iam using Sheldon’s Olmsted with my introductory class. 
From Prof. J. H. Thigpen, Keachie College. March 3, 1897 
Ihave carefully examined Sheldon's Olmsted Philosophy and I consider 
it a most excellent text book. I favor its adoption for use by advanced 
students. 
From Prof. Z. X. Snyder, Colorado State Normal School. 
I consider it a most excellent work. 
From Prof. G. E. Fisher, Maryville College. 
It is a good book in every particular. . 
From Presdt. W. E. Abernathy, Rutherford College. March 1, 1897 
Iam greatly delighted with your revised edition. We shall introduce 
it in our Classes. It leaves nothing to be desired. 
From Prof. E. A. Whitman, Hedding College. 
We have already introduced the Philosophy. 
From Prof. R. O. Graham, Illinois Wesleyan University. Dec. 30, 1896 
Iam much pleased with this text and have ordered it for use in my 
classes in the college this year. 


Jan. 23, 1899 


March 6, 1897 


March 3, 1897 


March 1, 1897 


Sep. 20, 1896 








From Prof. F. W. Martin, Randolph Macon Woman’s College. Dec. 25, 96 

I have used the work here. I consider it distinctly the best = 
published for students who do not expect to go deeper into the subject 
than the demands of a classical education require. 


From Prof. J. Craig Miller, Lincoln University. July 24, 1896 
I consider it the best text book for general college work that I have yet 

examined. 

From Prof, E. &.. Brown, Capital University. July 1, 1896 
A careful examination convinces me that it is a superior text book, 

especially good in the treatment of Mechanics. 

From Prof. J. H. Lanneau, Wake Forest College. June 3, 1896 
This is an excellent work, especially the chapters on Electricity. 

From Prof. W. P. Parker, Olivet College. July 7, 1896 
I am very much pleased with it. The work seems ina great measure 

to meet the growing demand for laboratory work in the teaching of this 


subject. Iam in hopes to be able to make use of it in my classes in the 
near future. 


From Prof. C. H. Sharp, Cornell University. June 6, 1896 

From the examination which I[ have already made, many features of 
the work please me very much and it will receive careful consideration in 
making a selection. 


From Prof. W. B. Parks, Add Ran Christian University. May 25, 1896 
Iam delighted with it and shall use it next year. 

From Prof. J. A. Shott. poe er ge College. May 26, 1896 
Iam very much pleased with the book. 

From Prof. J. G. Thompson, Cooper Memorial College. Jan. 1, 1896 


Ihave decided to use it in my classes. I think the additions add to 
its value and make it the book for standard colleges. 


From Prof. F. E. Miller, Otterbein University. Jan. 5, 1896 
I am highly pleased with the book. 
From Prof. C. A. Read, Highland University. Nov. 11,1895 


We shall introduce it here when we organize our next class, 


From Prof. G. W. Martin, Baker ghee Dec. 30, 1895 
I am very much pleased with Olmsted. It is a good work on the 
subject. 
Prof. F. O. Schub, Ouachita Baptist College. 
Writes that he will introduce the Philosophy in February. 


From Prof. C. M. Grumbling, lowa Wesleyan ee. Oct. 16, 1893 
The revised work has been in use continually since issued. It is still 
rendering satisfaction. 
From Prof. S. M. Hadley, Penn College. 3 
I have examined it and decided to use it in'my classes, 


From Prof. l.. G. Carpenter, Colorado Agricutural College. Sept. 9, 1895 

I have carefully examined and am exceedingly pleased with the book. 
The recent revision has preserved the lucidity of statement, the excellence 
of treatment, and brought it up to date in Electricity. 


From Prof. B. S. Lamphear, Maine State College. Sept. 7, 1895 
For my purpose I think it the most suitable book I have seen. 
From Prof. W. C. Strong, University of Denver. July 27, 1895 


I intend to use Olmsted the coming year and shall recommend to my 
successor to do so. 


Dec. 31, 1895 


Aug. 29,1894 


SNELL’S OLISTED’S COLLEGE ASTRONOMY. 


TDHIR STEREOTYPE EDITION, REVISED, WITH ADDITIONS BY COFFIN. AnIntroduction to Astronomy for the Use of Students in College 

By DENISON OLMSTED, LL. D., Professor of Astronomy in Yale College, and E.S. SNELL, LL. D., Professor of Mathematics in Amherst College. Third 

Edition, revised, with Additions by Prof. SELDEN J. CorrFIN, Lafayette College. Octavo, cloth, pp. viii, 236, with numerous illustrations and dia- 
nd p 


grams. Price for introduction, $1.60; by mail, $1.75. Copies for examination mailed to teachers a 
The subject of Spectrum Analysis appearing to demand more extended treatment, Chapter XX. has been prepared for t' 


rofessors upon the soos of “nn Dollar. 
8s edition, which also 


contains a number of revisions and corrections in accordance with the best authorities. A few articles have been rewritten and some matter added. 
The special advantages recognized in this text book are: First—Absence of all superfluous matter and its moderate size, rendering its contents 

capable of being compassed within the limited time generally allotted to the subject. Second—Its distinct and accurate mathematical demonstra- 

tions, showing the strictly scientific basis and methods of astronomical work, and rendering the book valuable, both as a means of mental discipline 


and as an introduction to the practical application of its principles. 


COFFIN’S CONIC SECTIONS. 


NEW EDITION. Elements of Conic Sections and AnalyticalGeometry. By JAMESH. CoFFIN, LL. D., late Professor of Mathematics and Physics 
in Lafayette College, and author of Treatises on Solar and Lunar ——, Astronomical Tables, The Winds of theGlobe, etc. Sixth Edition, revised 


and improved by SELDEN J. COFFIN, Ph. D., Hollenback Professor o: 


Mathematics in Lafayette College. One volume, 8vo, cloth. pp. 167. Price, for 


introduction, 3 08; by mail, $1.20. Copies for examination mailed to professors and teachers upon receipt of One Dollar. 


In this e 
of the truths taught. 


ition are included a number of original Numerical Exercises, adapted to illustratethe meaning of Propositions, and to show the utility 


The student of Conic Sections will welcome the explanation of geometrical points by the introduction of numerous references to the treatises 
of Professors Loomis and Wentworth, which are given in addition to those to Legendre and Euclid in the earlier editions. 


CHARLES COLLINS, PUBLISHER. 
For Sale by the Baker & Taylor Co., 5 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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